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GHANA - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


% Change 
INCOME AND PRODUCTION 1982 1983 Last 2 Years 


GDP at Current Prices (M.¢) 90,738.3 189,730.3 
GDP at 1975 Prices (M.¢) 4,849.5 4,884.1 
Per Capita GNP at Current Prices (¢) 7,536.1 N/A 

Cocoa (1,000 MT) (Crop Year Begins Sept.) 178.0 159.0 
Gold (1,000 Troy Ounces) 329.3 276.5 
Diamonds (1,000 Carats) 682.4 340.4 
Manganese (1,000 MT) 163.0 L73,0 
Bauxite (1,000 MT) 93.0 70.2 
Aluminum (1,000 MT) 174.0 42.5 


MONEY, PRICES AND BUDGET 


Money Supply (end December) 11,439.0 16 ,861.0 N/A 
Interest Rates (Commercial Loan) (%) 14.0 19.0 2435 
Consumer Price Index (1977-100) 1,062.4 2,367.4 3,304.9 
Wholesale Price Index (1977-100) izes 1,630.3 N/A 
Government Expenditure (M.¢) 8,846.1 15;778<5 (27,485.50 
Government Revenue (M.¢) 525362 10,241.0 22,641.0 
Government Deficit (M.¢) 3,592.9 5,537 <5 4,844.0 
Government Debt (end December) (M.¢) 17,487.8 2973752 N/A 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gross International Reserves (end Dec.) 
(U.S. $ Million) 

External Debt(end Dec.) (U.S.$ M.) 

Annual Debt Service (U.S.$ M.) 

Overall Balance 

Balance of Trade(Estimate) (U.S.$ M.) 

Exports F.O.B. (Estimate) (U.S.$ M.) 
U.S. Share (Actual) (U.S.$ M.) 

Imports C-I-F. (Estimate) (U.S.$ M.) 
U.S. Share (Actual) (U.S.$ M.) 


Sources: Gill & Duffus (Report #317 for cocoa figures); Ghana Mines Dept. (for 
minerals' data); Volta Aluminium Co. Ltd. (for aluminum production 
figures); Central Bureau of Statistics (for consumer/wholesale price 
indices, export/import trade data); USDOC (for data on U.S. share of 
export/import trade data); IBRD and IMF. 


Many statistical series are several years behind, and figures may be 
estimates subject to revision. 





SUMMARY 


Following well over a decade of steady decline, Ghana's deteriorating economy 
was further jolted by a forceful change of government at the end of 1981 and 
during 1982-83 by unforeseen bushfires, drought, and the forced repatriation 
of up to one million Ghanaians from Nigeria. The severe bushfires, aggra- 
vated by a prolonged drought, resulted in sharply lower harvests of foodcrops 
(cassava, corn and rice) and cocoa, Ghana's principal foreign exchange earner. 
Food shortages required emergency shipments of food aid from the US and other 
mainly Western donors. Severe electric power cuts resulting from the drought- 
starved low level of Lake Volta forced a complete shutdown in late 1983 of 

the US-owned Valco aluminum smelter, the largest in Africa and a major foreign 
exchange earner. Power cuts, coupled with severe shortages of imported oil, 
raw materials and spare parts, as well as an almost complete breakdown of 
internal transportation services, also resulted in closure or sharply reduced 
operations of other industrial plants. Overall, most factories were operating 
at an estimated 10-15 percent of capacity or less. 


Faced with this crisis situation, Ghana in April 1983 launched the Economic 


Recovery Program (ERP), which was supported by successive International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) stand-by arrangements in August 1983 and August 1984. 
Perhaps the most severe such program yet undertaken in sub-Saharan Africa, 
the ERP embraces wide-ranging economic reforms, including movement toward a 
realistic exchange rate, establishment of realistic relative prices, gradual 
liberalization of price controls, restoration of fiscal and monetary 
discipline, a reduction in external payment arrears, and rehabilitation 
programs for key economic sectors (e.g., exports and transportation). 

Since the start of the ERP in April 1983 there have been six currency devalua- 
tions (from a grossly overvalued 2.75 cedis to the dollar to a much less 
overvalued 53 cedis to the dollar in April 1985), and more are in the offing. 
Ghana's performance thus far under the ERP has received high marks from the 
IMF, the World Bank, and the Western aid donors' Consultative Group on 

Ghana (CG), most recently at the December 1984 Paris CG meeting. Ghana is 
by no means out of the economic woods, but its economic decline appears to 
have been halted and the stage set for measured economic recovery. Based 

on highly preliminary estimates, Ghana's Finance Minister recently announced 
that the country's real GDP grew by about seven percent in 1984, compared 
with 0.7 percent in 1983, and projected a 5.3 percent GDP rise in 1985. 

We thus may be seeing “the beginning of a beginning" of an economic recovery 
if Ghana has the tenacity to stay the perhaps decade-long course in pursuing 
its ERP. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Production and Income 


After several years of steady decline, Ghana's economy registered significant 
growth in 1984. Based on preliminary data, the government estimates real GDP 
growth in 1984 at approximately seven percent, the first major upturn since 
1978, and has targeted a 5.3 percent growth in GDP for 1985. Improved 
weather conditions, resulting in a sharp recovery in agricultural production, 
were a major facto: in the improved 1984 economic performance, which was also 
influenced by increased imports of needed inputs. Energy availability also 
improved in 1984, both as a result of increased oil imports and a pickup in 
hydropower production resulting from improved water levels in the Akosombo 
and Kpong reservoirs. 


Economic decline and high population growth (estimated at about three percent 
per year) have resulted in a substantial erosion of real per capita income. 
Average real income in 1983, estimated at $320, was about 40 percent below 
1973 levels, and about half of Ghana's population of approximately 12 million 
is now estimated to live in absolute poverty. Even that amount may be low 

as it is not clear that the figure was adjusted for devaluation. Unemployment 
is high and underemployment is widespread. As a result, substantial numbers 


of Ghanaians have migrated to nearby countries and abroad. The departure 
of skilled Ghanaians has resulted in substantial declines in social services 
such as health and education, once among the best in Africa. 


Agriculture 


In terms of output and employment, as well as foreign exchange earnings, 
agriculture remains the backbone cf Ghana's economy. Agricultural sector 
recovery is thus an essential element of the Economic Recovery Program. 
Although factors beyond the authorities' control such as drought and bush- 
fires contributed to the decline in agricultural output in recent years, 
most of the sector's problems have been policy-related ones: low producer 
prices; lack of required imports such as fertilizers, insecticides, and spare 
parts; lack of consumer commodities as incentives for farmers; and a virtual 
breakdown in the internal transportation system. 


Per capita food production in Ghana declined by 3.1 percent annually during 
1970-82, and distribution of food supplies to urban centers has been hampered 
by a lack of serviceable vehicles and the poor state of what was once a 

good road system. The food shortages of 1982 reached crisis proportions in 
1983 as the result of severe drought and bushfires, and the return of an 





estimated one million Ghanaians from Nigeria, and required shipments of 
emergency food aid by the US and other Western donors. In 1984, adequate 
rains and a shift by many farmers to food crop production to take advantage 


of high prices resulted in good harvests and a corresponding decline in 
food prices. 


Cocoa is still the most important cash crop in the economy, accounting for 
$270.7 million, or just under 62 percent, of total export earnings in 

1983. However, the cocoa sector has been declining for the past 20 years. 
Drought and bushfires resulted in a record low crop of 158,000 MT in 1983-84, 
compared with 177,000 MT the previous year and 258,000 MT in 1980-81. Improved 
weather conditions have brightened the outlook for the 1984-85 crop, with pro- 
duction estimated to return to the 1982-83 level. However, even if production 
improves this year, the cocoa industry in Ghana remains troubled. Prices 

paid farmers by the Cocoa Marketing Board (CMB) have increased dramatically 

in recent years, from 12,000 to 20,000 cedis a MT in 1983, and to 30,000 cedis 
in 1984 (a further substantial increase for the 1984-85 crop is considered 
virtually certain). Even at the current 30,000 cedi price, however, in real 
terms the cocoa producer price is only 42.8 percent of what it was in 1970, 

and incentives to cocoa farmers will require substantial improvement if the 
CMB's target of increasing cocoa production to 350,000 MT within the next 
three years is to be attained. Paradoxically, the CMB itself, as presently 
constituted, represents a major stumbling block to the development of a healthy 
cocoa industry. Over the years the CMB has grown into an unwieldly and 
inefficient organization which grew to an estimated 105,000 employees and 
whose benefits and administrative costs limited the CMB's ability to provide 
incentive prices to the farmers. The Government recognizes the need to 

reduce the size of the CMB, and announced in April 1985 its plans to release 
almost 20,000 redundant personnel during 1985-88, at a cost of 2.3 billion cedis 
($43 million). (*NOTE: In late May 1985 the government announced a cocoa price 
of 56,600 cedis per MT for the 1985-86 season.) 


Mining 


Ghana is endowed with abundant mineral resources, principally gold, diamonds, 
Manganese, and bauxite. With very few exceptions, however, mineral production 
has declined steadily in recent years, although there are some preliminary 
signs that these declines may have been arrested. According to official 
estimates, gold production declined from an estimated 309,000 ounces in 1982 
to 259,800 ounces in 1983, but recovered to an estimated 267,100 ounces in 1984, 
and the Government has projected gold exports of 327,000 ounces in 1985 (peak 
production in the early 1960's was approximately 900,000 ounces annually). 
Diamond production (mainly industrial grade) declined from 836,000 carats in 
1981 to 340,400 carats in 1983, but recovered to an estimated 345,800 carats 
in 1984, with the Government projecting 1985 exports of 670,000 carats. 





Manganese and bauxite production has also declined since 1980, but output 
of both is expected to increase in 1985 (manganese to 295,000 MT compared 
with 250,000 MT in 1980), although estimated bauxite output of 100,000 MT 
will remain substantially below the 224,000 MT produced in 1980. Worn-out 
equipment, spare parts shortages, and transportation difficulties have con- 
tributed to the decline in mineral production in recent years. 


In an effort to boost gold output, both the Government-owned State Gold 
Mines Corporation (SGMC) and the larger Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
(AGC - 55 percent Government-owned, but managed by the UK Lonrho group, 
which owns 45 percent) have undertaken major rehabilitation programs. A 
Canadian mining group has won the World Bank-IDA* financial management 
contract to rehabilitate the SGMC, while the AGC project is being financed 
by a group of foreign lenders led by the IFC.** An increase from 20 percent 
to between 35 and 45 percent in the foreign exchange retention allowed for 


gold export companies will facilitate their purchases of sorely needed new 
equipment and spare parts. 


Manufacturing 


Ghana's industrial sector continues to be plagued by shortages of imported 
raw materials and spare parts. The 1985 Budget programs a 48 percent 
increase in imports, to $950 million, to meet these urgent needs. Although 
1984 saw some improvement in industrial outpyt, most factories are still 
operating at 25 percent of capacity or less. One notable exception has been 
revenue-producing industries such as beer and tobacco, where the Government 
has provided needed inputs in order to meet tax revenue targets. Asa 
result, beer and cigarette producers are operating at about 50-60 percent 

of capacity. Ghana's textile mills, currently operating at about 15 percent 
of capacity: will benefit from $6 million of US cotton to be provided in 1985 
under PL-480 Title I concessional sales terms. This will enable the mills 
to provide the local market with more cloth, one of several key consumer 
goods in short supply. Overall, Ghana's industrial structure falls short of 
its potential to satisfy basic needs and create jobs because it is biased 
toward large-scale, capital-intensive production of import substitutes using 


a high proportion of imported inputs. The emphasis is now changing to export- 
oriented industry. 


Transportation 


Severe transportation problems have adversely affected all economic sectors 
in recent years. Roads have deteriorated because of a lack of maintenance 
funds, resulting in greater wear and tear on vehicles, and foreign exchange 
shortages have limited the purchase of spare parts and replacements. At 
the beginning of 1983, approximately 70 percent of the country's truck and 
bus fleet was idle, including some 40 percent (of the total) which required 


a aaa eee an . . : 
International Development Association (Soft Loan Window of the World 
Bank) 


* * International Finance Corporation (Private Enterprise Lending Affiliate 
of World Bank) 





only new tires. Ghana's 800-mile railroad system specializes in moving cocoa, 
timber, and minerals to the ports for export, and decreased production of these 
commodities in recent years has increased the railroad's losses and the need 
for Government subsidies. By 1982, only 20 percent of the locomotive fleet 
was serviceable because of shortages of spare parts. Derailments became 
increasingly common due to poor track conditions; by 1983, several stretches 
of the road were virtually impassable. Ghana's two main ports at Tema and 
Takoradi have fared no better; much of the cargo-handling equipment is 

in need of repair or replacement and shipments must often be loaded and 
unloaded manually. 


To meet the most urgent of these transportation sector needs, the World Bank 
IDA Reconstruction Import Credit has made funds available for the purchase 

of tires and automotive spare parts, and for emergency road maintenance. 

USAID and other donors have furnished vehicles and port handling equipment 
Spare parts. As a result, more vehicles are now on the roads. The railroad 
is benefiting from a $29 million IDA rehabilitation credit, with an additional 
$13 million to be provided by the African Development Bank. The IDA's Export 
Rehabilitation Project also includes $4.8 million for the most urgently needed 
repairs at the ports. Although these credits will help, much more will be 
required to get Ghana's transportation system back to normal. 


Budget 


Ghana's 1985 Budget maintains the momentum of the IMF-supported Economic 
Recovery Program. Despite sharply higher nominal increases in expenditures 
(up 76.5 percent to 48.5 billion cedis), revenues (up 76.2 percent to 

39.9 billion cedis) and the deficit (up 79.2 percent to 8.6 billion cedis), 
the Government hopes to hold the overall 1985 deficit to two percent of GDP. 
This would be in line with the two previous budgets when the deficit repre- 
sented 1.6 percent of GDP in 1984 and 2.3 percent in 1983, and a vast 
improvement over pre-1983 budgets when deficits were sharply higher relative 
to GDP. The 1985 Budget also projects a doubling of development expenditures, 
and a sharply higher (to $950 million) import program to meet the economy's 
urgent needs for raw materials, equipment and spare parts. 


Since 1983 the structure of Ghana's budgets has improved with revenues 
financing an increasing percentage of current expenditures. Revenues from 
income and property taxes have also increased dramatically as the result of 
improvements in the tax collection system. Despite these positive develop- 
ments, the Government must still act decisively to reduce the overall 
financial burden of Government, particularly the overstaffed civil service 
and state enterprise bureaucracies. The 1985 Budget announced plans to 





transfer responsibility for local Government expenses back to the local 
bodies, and some retrenchments of state enterprise employees have taken 
place, but much more remains to be done in reducing the size of Government 


and redeploying redundant personnel to productive functions in the private 
sector. 


Prices and the Exchange Rate 


Inflation as measured by consumer prices rose from 22 percent in 1982 to 

123 percent in 1983, due mainly to sharply higher food prices resulting from 
reduced food production. Food prices declined in 1984 following good 
harvests, and inflation for the year was down to 40 percent according to 
latest Government estimates. A key objective in the new budget is to 

reduce inflation further to 20 percent for 1985. Inflation has made it 
increasingly difficult for most Ghanaians to maintain even minimum standards 
of living (by 1982, real wages had already declined to 16 percent of their 
1975 level). Since the start of the ERP in April 1983 there have been three 
wage increases, most recently following the December 1984 devaluation, when 
the daily minimum wage was doubled to 70 cedis. Inflation, however, has 
eroded much of the wage gains since 1983 and has led to substantial public 
discontent with what is perceived as a lack of progress under the ERP. Also, 
upward adjustments in the minimum wage have narrowed considerably the wage 
differential between unskilled workers and skilled craftsmen and professionals, 
thereby reducing incentives for self-advancement and adding to an already 
serious problem of qualified personnel and professionals leaving Ghana for 
better opportunities elsewhere. As a result, most Government departments, 


professions (e.g., medicine) and companies are short of technicians and 
professionals. 


Following the April 1983 devaluation, importers and domestic producers were 
allowed upward price adjustments to reflect the higher costs of imports and 
increases in wages. Since then, the Government has moved gradually to remove 
price controls from all but five "essential" commodities. For all other 
prices, a reference price system has been introduced, under which producers 
are free to set their own prices based on production cost estimates, with 

the Prices and Incomes Board establishing reference prices merely as guide- 
lines to producers. This has enabled producers to reflect actual costs in 
selling prices, and more goods are now available in the marketplace. Equally 
important, the move away from extensive price and distribution controls has 
had a positive psychological effect in decreasing private sector suspicions 
of the Government and improving the local business climate. The Government 
has also substantially increased all utility rates and in 1984 eliminated 
subsidies on fertilizer by increasing prices ninefold. Petroleum subsidies 
were also ended in 1984, and prices are now adjusted with each new devaluation 





to reflect full imported costs. Despite these increases, however, average 
lecal petroleum produce prices at the official exchange rate are still lower 
than in surrounding African countries and there are suggestions these might 


be increased to promote conservation and provide sorely needed funds for 
road maintenance. 


Since April 1983 there have been six currency devaluations, which have seen 
the cedi reduced from a grossly overvalued 2.75 cedis to the dollar to 

(in April 1985) a less overvalued 53 cedis to the dollar. Additional devalua- 
tions are in the offing as the Government aims to bring the cedi's official 
rate more into line with its actual value. Interest rates, 15.5 percent on 
deposits and 16-22 percent on bank loans, remain negative, although the 


Government is pledged to achieve positive interest rates by June 1986 under 
its IMF standby arrangement. 


Balance of Payments 


Ghana's foreign trade continued to deteriorate in 1983. Exports fell 
sharply for the third successive year, to $440 million, down 28 percent 
from 1982 and 60 percent below 1980 exports of $1.1 billion. Drought and 
bushfires in 1983 reduced cocoa exports to 170,000 tons, with export 
earnings from cocoa dropping 32 percent, from $407 million in 1982 to 
$276 million. Non-cocoa exports were also down in 1983, from $200 
million in 1982 to $164 million, with transportation bottlenecks 
affecting mineral and timber exports. Imports in 1983 declined by 8.6 
percent, from $631 million in 1982 to $577 million, with oil imports down 
by more than half (from $307 million in 1982 to $145 million), due 
largely to a four-month closure of the country's sole oil refinery for 
maintenance and repairs. Non-oil imports rose by a third in 1983, to 
$432 million, but this still left the economy with severe shortages of 


Yaw materials, spares, and parts necessary to stimulate domestic 
production and exports. 


Preliminary data indicate a considerable improvement in Ghana's balance 
of payments position in 1984, with the value of exports up by 29 percent, 
to $566 million. The export recovery was led by cocoa, with earning up 
by 45 percent despite a fall in the volume of cocoa exports to a new low 
of 165,000 tons. Imports rose in 1984 by about 21 percent, to an 
estimated $696 million, practically reflecting a return of petroleum 
imports to near normal levels. Net capital receipts during 1984 were 
expected to increase by some $70 million, to $200 million, mainly the 
result of almost doubling of aid disbursements to $298 million. 





Ghana's external debt stood at an estimated $1.1 billion at the end of 1983. 
Debt service in 1982 was estimated at about 10.7 percent of exports, but 
this rose sharply to an estimated 34 percent in 1983 as the result of a 
decline in export earnings and the expiration of the grace period on re- 
scheduled debt. Arrears on Ghana's short term debt rose from $245 million 
in 1977 to $601 million by the end of April 1983. These arrears are now 
being reduced in a phased manner under the ERP. By the end of 1984 they 
were down to $257 million, a rate of reduction beyond the IMF requirement, 


and a further net reduction in arrears of over $50 million is planned 
for, 1985. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade 


The United States traditionally has been Ghana's largest trading partner, 
but two-way trade has fallen off drastically since 1982, mainly the result 
of the closing of the US-owned Valco aluminum smelter and the country's 
severe foreign exchange problems. US imports from Ghana declined from 
$362 million (of which $289 million or 80 percent represented aluminum 


imports) in 1982 to $119.8 million (of which $72.2 million or 60 percent 

was aluminum) in 1983, and dropped to $47.4 million (mainly cocoa and fish) 
in 1984. US exports to Ghana actually increased during this period, from 
$115.8 million in 1982 to $118.7 million in 1983 (the latter figure including 


a $63.6 million DC-10 sale to Ghana Airways), but then dropped sharply to 
$46 million in 1984. 


US-Ghanaian trade will increase in 1985, but it will be some time before it 
recovers to pre-1983 levels. Despite the low level of trade, however, sales 
opportunities do exist in a market starved of much of its imports in recent 
years, and these opportunities have increased since the start of the ERP as 
the result of enhanced economic assistance programs. Western and Eastern 
European countries plus South Korea, India, Brazil, and Japan are actively 
seeking commercial opportunities and the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
European Community, the United States, Japan, the United Kingdom and Canada 
(plus the IBRD) are the most important Western aid donors. US exporters 
interested in Ghana should register with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433) and 
with the US Agency for International Development (320 21st Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20523). In both these cases, US suppliers can provide the 
goods and services for development projects that are backed with hard 
currency from these agencies. US manufacturers with subsidiaries in Western 
Europe should also explore the possibilities for their subsidiaries to parti- 
cipate in development projects financed by the European Community or under 


bilateral economic assistance programs (the latter would apply to Canadian 
subsidiaries as well). 





US exporters should be aware that stringent import controls and foreign 
currency restrictions remain in force. Importers must go through a long 

and difficult process when seeking to obtain import licenses (except in the 
case of SUL licenses described below). They must remit under letters of 
credit in order to transfer foreign exchange abroad. In addition, a pre- 
shipment inspection by the SGS Superintendence Company is required for 
consignments of almost all merchandise valued at over $2,000 (C&F), in order 
to ensure that merchandise is received in the form and quantity ordered and 
that the cost is reasonably fair and competitive. Ghana also has in effect 
a system of Special Unnumbered Licenses or SUL, which are readily available 
to importers with access to foreign exchange outside of Ghana, and which are 
used mainly for the importation of consumer goods. However, a heavy fee 
(recently increased from 20 percent to 50 percent of the value of the 
merchandise to be imported) in addition to the normal customs charges is 
imposed on the issuance of SUL licenses. 


Investment 


U.S. Department of Commerce data showed direct U.S. imvestment in Ghana at 

the end of 1978 totaling $172 million, of which VALCO accounted for approx- 
imately 70 percent. However, the 1978 figure understates the replacement 
value of U.S. investment, which probably exceeds $1 billion. Because of 
political instability and economic uncertainty, there has been little 
additional U.S. investment in Ghana since the late 1970's. In 1981, Firestone 
sold its share of a tire plant and a rubber plantation to the Government and 
withdrew from Ghana. Other U.S. companies, however, continue to operate in 
Ghana despite economic problems: Union Carbide, Mobil, Texaco, Primary Fuels, 
Star-Kist, IBM, and NCR. Primary Fuels (formerly Agri-Petco) remains the 
only source of crude oil in the country, but is producing at only about 

600 barrels a day (less than four percent of domestic requirements). However, 
the company hopes to expand output by additional drilling in its Saltpond 
offshore field. Other American oil companies are seeking concession 
agreements. 


On July 13, Ghana's long-awaited new investment code was signeu into law, 
replacing the moribund 1981 Investment Code. It is reported that the new 
code is basically the 1984 draft code that resulted from an examination 
of investment codes that have successfully attracted foreign investment 
(principally Malaysia) and from the invited comments of domestic commerce 
and industry representatives, foreign investors, professionals, and 
academics. It is also reported that most of the changes in the signed 
instrument relate to the clarification of its various provisions. The 
draft code specified priority areas for investment (petroleum 
exploration, minerals, timber and wood processing, agriculture, fishing, 
food processing, export industries, and indigenous manufacturing) and 
established clearly calculated levels of benefit related to the nature of 
the investment. 





«}2. 


Possibly boding well for foreign investments are recently-announced 
regulations permitting the operation of foreign exchange (forex) accounts 
in Ghana. Forex accounts may now be opened by resident as well as 
nonresident Ghanaians, but also by non-Ghanaians, with any authorized 
dealer banks in Ghana. However, customers may open deposit and/or 
current accounts with foreign exchange earned from sources other than the 
following: export of goods and services originating from Ghana, agency 
commissions, and discounts on imports into Ghana. Authorized dealer 
banks will pay interest in foreign exchange on time or call deposit 
accounts opened for their customers at rates comparable to those 
prevailing in the country of deposit. Furthermore, interest will be 
exempt from Ghanaian tax; accounts will be fed only with convertible 
currency resources; and the operation of the forex accounts will be free 
from exchange control restrictions; i.e., transfers from abroad from 
these accounts will be made without exchange control approval. 


Also boding well for foreign investment was the satisfactory conclusion 
in 1984 of protracted and at times difficult negotiations for a new 
agreement governing future operations of the VALCO aluminum smelter 
(Ghana's largest private sector investment),. and a new oi] prospecting 
agreement with Primary Fuels. 


In short, for the first time in many years the trends are positive. The 


Ghanaian Government has, so far, demonstrated its on-going commitment to 
continue the economic policies and fiscal austerity necessary to restore 
self-sustaining economic growth in one of Africa's most potentially-rich 
countries. 








